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Review of W. Kaiser 


Toward an Exegetical Theology 


Review of Work 

A grand canyon divides the biblical exegete and the biblical expositor. Scholars involved 
in the study of biblical exegesis can dissect and analyze a biblical text with surgical precision. 
Preachers involved in biblical exposition can practically apply the Word of God to their audience. 
Yet while the two skills should integrate as two sides of the biblical textual studies coin, there is 
an unfortunate disconnect between solid biblical exegesis and practical biblical exposition. 

Kaiser attempts to labor toward at least making steps in resolving this disconnect. In his 
Toward an Exegetical Theology, Kaiser’s goal is to begin building a bridge between the hard-core 
textual exegetical labor of study with the construction of a practical, applicable biblical 
exposition that is grounded and driven by the labor completed in biblical exegesis. Kaiser is 
writing as an academic in the training and preparing of preachers of the biblical text. 

After surveying the major issues in hermeneutics (biblical interpretation) and homiletics 
(the preparation of biblical messages), Kaiser proceeds to define the term “exegesis” as the 
drawing out of a single meaning in the biblical text.! Kaiser next overviews the history of 
exegesis from the Apostolic Age through the Post-Reformation Age. He does so in order to show 
both the strengths of some of the exegetical methods used throughout history, while also 
cautioning which pitfalls biblical exegetes should avoid from some of the fallacious exegetical 
methods used throughout history. 

The heart of Kaiser’s work examines his exegetical methodology which he terms the 
“syntactical-theological method”. He begins his process of exegesis by examining the contextual 
analysis of a biblical text, then proceeds into the syntactical analysis and actually structuring the 


biblical text, moving into the verbal analysis, then shifting into the theological analysis with the 


1. Walter C. Kaiser, “Toward an Exegetical Theology: Biblical Exegesis for Preaching 
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final homiletical analysis to complete his “bridge” across the canyon. He rounds out the major 
section with a brief series of illustrations on his syntactical and homiletical analyses. 

The final section of Kaiser’s work consists of brief treatments on what he terms “special 
issues” in preaching through select biblical genres. Short chapters on prophecy, narrative, and 
poetry, especially from an expositional viewpoint, are presented. He concludes his work with a 
brief reminder of the power of God and especially the Holy Spirit with regard to the exegete and 
the preacher. 

Kaiser’s work is to be commended on several fronts. First, Kaiser has a heart for the 
preacher of the biblical text and ensuring the preacher is adequately equipped in faithfully 
preaching the biblical texts, in which 2 Timothy 3:16-17 comes to mind. He also provides a 
concise yet biblically-grounded definition of exegesis and a useful brief survey of both the 
strengths and weaknesses of the major positions of biblical exegesis throughout history. 

Kaiser also lays out a practical and simple-to-follow methodology for analyzing a biblical 
text and moving from exegesis to exposition and from hermeneutics to homiletics. His focus on 
the pastor in mind allows him to produce an exegetical method that can easily be followed on a 
regular basis when preaching through the biblical text as a biblical expositor. His brief treatments 
on “special issues” are also excellent quick reference summaries for pastors to consult when 
preaching through specific genres in the biblical text. 

Yet Kaiser’s work is not to be the end-all to the discussion, but rather the beginning of 
moving preachers toward an exegetical theology as referenced in his title. Much of his work, 
while a useful concise overview, could (and has been) expanded in future writings by other 
biblical scholars. Kaiser is merely introducing the trajectory and direction in which other biblical 
scholars are to follow in his footsteps. 

Furthermore, Kaiser could have been a bit fluid in the arrangement of his exegetical 
methodology. Placing some of the syntactical and verbal elements of his methodology before 
some of the contextual steps in the process would allow biblical exegetes to establish the biblical 


text before branching out into more of the background studies and allow biblical exegetes to truly 


ground their exegesis in the biblical text. Additionally, while Kaiser attempted to construct a 
bridge across the divide between biblical exegesis and biblical exposition, his bridge either is not 
fully complete or at least requires structural reinforcement, as his steps in his exegetical 
methodology are lacking additional areas such as a clear historical analysis, a clearer overall story 
line of Scripture, and a clear distinction between the main idea of the biblical text and the intent 
of the biblical text in biblical exposition.” 

Kaiser’s work is a valuable addition to the field of biblical exegesis and exposition. He is 
laying the groundwork to ensure preachers integrate both solid exegesis and practical exposition 
in their preaching of the biblical text. His work also orients biblical scholars back on the path of 
reminding biblical scholars of their role in faithfully training preachers of the biblical text. 

However, Kaiser’s work leaves ample room for taking many of the concepts outlined in 
his volume further, and the reader will come away with additional questions on which to research 
further. Some of these concepts, such as the preaching of biblical narratives, have been 
expounded upon by other biblical scholars such as Robinson. Other elements of his work such as 
a fine-tuning of his methodology could still be offered by future biblical scholars wishing to 
further construct Kaiser’s bridge. 

Preachers of the biblical text and biblical scholars should be thankful for the pioneering 
work of Kaiser in his Toward an Exegetical Theology. He has set the stage on which to construct 
a much-needed bridge across the divide between biblical exegesis and exposition. While his 
bridge needs additional laborers to complete the task, he is off to a beneficial start in which 


preachers of the biblical text are already reaping the rewards. 


Comparison to Assigned Commentary 


Eugene Merrill somewhat follows Kaiser’s overall methodology in that his commentary 


2. Some of this content is derived from my reading of the “hermeneutical triad” in 
Invitation to Biblical Interpretation and Michael Woods’ Transformational Preaching when I 
read these in Bible college and seminary. 
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on Deuteronomy is both exegetically-sound and grounded in the biblical text while also practical 
and approachable for the preacher of the biblical text and the non-scholar. The biblical expositor 
will be able to mine the riches set forth in Merrill’s volume on Deuteronomy. 

Like Kaiser, Merrill begins with a contextual analysis of the book of Deuteronomy, and 
his work is a solid background study on the book. Merrill rightly adds to the overall contextual 
analysis offered by Kaiser by clearly offering a historical background to the book of 
Deuteronomy, as well as he is useful in offering a discussion on critical scholarship on 
Deuteronomy to inform the reader on such scholarship while still adhering to an evangelical 
position on the book of Deuteronomy and its composition. 

Merrill’s theological analysis of the book of Deuteronomy is useful for the biblical 
expositor and follows Kaiser’s theological analysis well. Merrill focuses on three major 
theological conclusions in the book of Deuteronomy: the character of God, the nature of Israel 
and humanity, and the nature of the relationship, which he defines as a relationship of covenant. 
One area in which Merrill could have further unpacked his theological analysis in which he also 
falls short, as does Kaiser, is better articulating where Deuteronomy fits within the overall grand 
narrative and story line of Scripture. 

In each major section of the biblical text, Merrill rightly establishes the biblical text first 
before proceeding with any discussion on the text, an area in which he diverges from Kaiser. 
Since the work is geared toward the non-scholar, readers (unfortunately) are not presented with 
detailed Hebrew or textual notes found in some technical commentaries, but a translation of the 
biblical text begins each major section. The structure of the commentary notes themselves ranges 
from a paragraph to multiple paragraphs per-verse or range of verses, in which Merrill packs each 
exegesis with a blend of both the most important textual notes on the Hebrew text while also 
presenting a practical, digestible format for the busy biblical expositor. 

The one other aspect of Merrill’s volume that differs from Kaiser’s is that Merrill’s work 
focuses primarily on making biblical exegesis accessible to the non-scholar, and especially the 


preacher of the biblical text. However, there are no explicit major sections in the volume on how 


to apply the exegesis of the biblical text in the construction of an expository message, and this is 
also lacking in the remaining volumes of the series. The authors and editors of the series expect 
the biblical expositor to take the biblical exegetical | material from the volume and commit the 
labor into building their own expository messages. While this should certainly be the case of the 
biblical expositor, it will still be useful for the biblical expositor to consult a commentary volume 
that offers practical exposition as a supplement to Merrill’s volume. Future series of biblical 
commentaries for preachers would be useful to take the foundation outlined in Kaiser’s work, 
with necessary adjustments, and offer a work that truly bridges the divide between biblical 
exegesis and exposition and allow the preacher of the biblical text to ground their exposition in 


the biblical text. 


Brief Comparison with Another Commentary 

This student briefly examined another major commentary to compare its methodology 
with that of Kaiser, examining the ESV Expository Commentary on Daniel-Malachi, focusing on 
Daniel. Mitchell Chase provides a similar methodology to his background study on the book of 
Daniel as does Merrill in his study on the book of Deuteronomy. He seems to follow Kaiser’s 
overall methodology somewhat closer than does Merrill, focusing a little less on the historical 
context while offering a distinct section on preaching from Daniel. Not only does Chase offer the 
theological conclusions of the book of Daniel, he rightly expands upon Kaiser’s methodology to 
include a brief discussion on the book of Daniel to the overall story line of Scripture, although he 
could have fleshed this out further. 

Chase does a solid job in outlining each major section of the biblical text, especially in a 
way that is useful for the biblical expositor. However, he does not establish the biblical text 
through any form of translation (even an existing one), and overall notes are geared more toward 
preaching the biblical text and drawing practical applications from the biblical text than offering 
even moderately in-depth biblical exegesis. The volume is geared toward the biblical exposition 


side of the divide and certainly not geared toward biblical exegesis. 


Conclusions from Commentary Analysis 

After analyzing both commentaries, both commentaries draw somewhat on Kaiser’s 
methodology, although each author follows Kaiser more strictly in some areas and far more 
loosely in other areas. Each author also rightly built upon Kaiser’s methodology in key areas that 
needed adjustment such as historical analysis for Merrill and placing the biblical book into the 
overall story line of Scripture for Chase. Both commentaries have weaknesses in that Merrill 
focuses more on the biblical exegesis side of the divide whereas Chase emphasizes the biblical 
expositional side of the divide. A commentary series that would utilize the methodology of 
Kaiser, incorporate the necessary adjustments to his methodology especially in light of recent 
scholarship which has expanded upon his methodology, and produce a commentary series that 
truly bridges the gap between biblical exegesis and exposition, would be a valuable gem to the 


preacher of the biblical text. 


Statement of Affirmation 
I have completed reading the Kaiser book in its entirety before writing the review. This is 


the first time I have completed the reading of the Kaiser book. 
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